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PLAYERS’ WORKTIME. Back in the engineering drawing office, 
the artiste resumes her normal role. Here she is seen helping 
to produce meticulously accurate drawings which will be turned 
into blue-prints for the making of photographic equipment. 


Marcu 30, 1946 


Colour photographs by J. C. A. Redhead, F.R.P.S., A.1.B.P. 


WORKERS’ PLAYTIME. This scene, photographed in natural colour on ‘ Kodachrome’ 
Film, shows two of a cast of 60 Kodak Players in a recent production of ‘ The Gondoliers,’ 
which was seen by fellow workers and friends numbering 2,300. In addition to 
their own fully equipped theatre, Kodak workers have club rooms, billiard rooms, a 
refreshment bar and many other amenities at the Social Centre. 


Behind the picture of busy technical efficiency which has impressed so many 
visitors to Kodak’s 5l-acre factory at Harrow, there is another side—equally 
well organised. It is the lighter side, the leisure side . . . the provision of 
facilities to ensure happy off-duty hours for the men and women who make 
Kodak products what they are. 

Among the many thousands of Kodak workers, hobbies range from ballroom 
dancing to beekeeping . . . from model engineering to horticulture. 
Kodak’s Recreation Society seeks to cater for them all. 

The Kodak organisation takes pride in the welfare of its workers, no less than 
in the excellence of the products they make. 

To-day these Kodak products are largely reserved for the specialised needs 
of reconstruction and for export . . . working to speed Britain’s prosperity. 

Kodak workers look forward to the day when they may turn again to the 
making of films and cameras in plenty for you. 


‘KODAK’ FILM - still serving Britain 


KODAK LIMITED, KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH VISITS ULSTER: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TRANSFERRING FROM THE CRUISER “SUPERB” 
TO THE EBSCORTING DESTROYER “FAME” ON ARRIVAL IN BELFAST LOUGH. 


On her recent visit to Ulster H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth travelled in the new cruiser of Northern Ireland, Admiral Lord Granville, and the Prime Minister of Northern 
H.M.S. “ Superb" from Greenock to Belfast, and transferred to one of the escorting Ireland. A guard of honour from the 28th Training Battalion, with band of the 
destroyers, H.M.S. “‘ Fame,” when off the Pile Lighthouse. Her Royal Highness Royal Ulster Rifles, received Princess Elizabeth with a royal salute, and she was 
went ashore at the Dufferin Dock, having been welcomed to Ulster by the Governor cheered by children representing the schools in the city. 
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PRINCESS 
BLIZABETH 
IN BELFAST: 
THE LAUNCH 
OF H.MS. 
“BAGLBE,” AND 
HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS’ 
PERSONAL 
STANDARD. 





y 


yw 

\ (RIGHT.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
PERSONAL STANDARD WORN AT 

\ SEA FOR THE FIRST TIME: 

\ A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOARD 

\ THE “SUPERB” DURING THE 

". CROSSING TO BELFAST. 














PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S PERSONAL STANDARD—DESCRIBED HERALDIC- 
ALLY AS .“ ROYAL ARMS DIFFERENCED BY A LABEL OF THREE 
POINTS ARGENT, THE CENTRE POINT CHARGED WITH A TUDOR 
ROSE AND THE OTHER POINTS WITH A ST. GEORGE CROSS.” 
Copyright, ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph.” 











HE new cruiser “Superb,” in which Princess Elizabeth travelled 

to Belfast, wore her Royal Highness’ personal standard during 

the voyage—the first time that it has been worn by a warship 
at sea. The St. George Crosses are the usual charge on the label for 
the eldest daughter of the Sovereign, and to enable the standard to be 
distinguished from that of the Princess Royal the Tudor Rose has been 
introduced. On March 19 Princess Elizabeth visited Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff's Yard to launch’ the world’s biggest aircraft-carrier, 








[Continued below, left. 
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(aABOVE.) THE 
LAUNCHING OF THE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : 
u.u.s. “ ZAGLE” 
ENTERING THE WATER 
AFTER BEING 
CHRISTENED BY 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AT BELFAST. 
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(Lert.) A souvguET 
POR THE PRINCESS : 
THE YOUNGEST 
APPRENTICE SHIP- 
WRIGHT MAKES THE 
PRESENTATION AS 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
ARRIVES AT MESSRS. 
HARLAND AND 
WOLFP’S YARD, 
BELFAST. 
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Continued.) 
H.M.S. “ Eagle." On her arrival she was presented with a bouquet by the youngest 
Her Royal Highness broke a bottle of Australian wine on the bows of the vessel an 
ship ‘ Eagle." May God protect her and all who sail in her.” 





As ‘ Eagle’ moved down the slipway flights 
of Fleet Air Arm aircraft flew overhead and dipped in salute. gon hee: 





apprentice shipwright. 











d said: “I name this “I NAME THIS SRIP ‘BRAGLE’”: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


6 ABOUT TO CHRISTEN THE NEW AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
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INCIDENTS OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S THREE-DAYS VISIT TO ULSTER. 


VAVUNURR UN UNNRRURU NAN NDNNENAUENENE 


PRINCESS EF 
GUARD OF HO 
ULSTER CON’ 
ARRIVED AT 
FOR 





.veNUSNUUNGUNNUNNDNNDN LER UNAURRE O49 904 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS HOLDING HER GODCHILD, 
ELIZABETH LAVINIA SARA, DAUGHTER OF 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER Jj. OSBORNE KING AND THE 
/* HON. MRS. OSBORNE KING, A CHILDHOOD FRIEND. 
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NON UNNNADENRADENDEVENEQOUNUENUNGLALEOUNNNUENDEOALOELEUROLOQEOOOLALLOUARAQADEONONGUASANLNYUEARSGRYUNR) 1S ROUDORUERURTERDEQDERGUAQSURRRERERRGUNL HUN ID nu rnanrnneeenpontt 
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| SR re ha s oewennnane as 


sear nananeneanunvenensennaconeunerensen ens ec¥ane anannesessenienes 


THE PRINCESS CHATTING WITH WOMEN POLICE AT THE DEPOT 
OF THE ROYAL ULSTER CONSTABULARY AT ENNISKILLEN. 


nemsetnnnsnnn snnnonennnemnanennmnenannn sane 


UOAUAUUNUUNDENYEQUULULNLRNOGUURUNALEGLDENUAALONURDRADUEDURLAOLRNLATUNLERREUENLLEUENUUNQENENLREYERUURLN 


BETH INSPECTING A 
JOUR 
TABULARY 


v00nnssanaaananannnnn4vUUUEyuegnconanneneeneuuvee nen eagenngaaneane444UOUbensennnyyuyeQeuenevunseqnnnenanesueaunannennaneneen 

\ PRINCESS ELIZABETH INSPECTING THE BELFAST SEA CADETS 
WHO FORMED PART OF 
ON HER ARRIVAL 
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seeunnoyuaannoevaneanuasnenotnneannnenanensntianstfhnesn flonase 


* ‘em eeeererervermenanneennenenrerrennenneURAnERENLARUNNUN 
\ THE PRINCESS SHOWING 

OF THE ROYAL \ 

AS SHE 

CITY HALL, BELFAST, 

RECEPTION. 


AMUSED ANTICIPATION DURING 

THE: DISTILLING OF HER 

BOTTLE OF ‘“‘ MOUNTAIN DEW” 
AT AN “ILLIcIT”™ STILL. 


souauuanenunuunuanuenauuansenunauanuncansnuengqusnnnuagueneasennengrancagyart 


uyenanananatanscneeunnennnnentt we 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS RECEIVING A PRESENTA- 
TION BOX OF LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS DURING 
HER VISIT TO ARMAGH, INCLUDED IN HER TOUR 
OF NORTHERN IPELAND. 
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THE GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED 
AT BELFAST FOR HER THREE-DAYS VISIT 
TO NORTHERN 


* 
- 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAVING GOOD-BYE TO BELFAST FROM THE POM-POM PLATFORM OF THE CRUISER 


H.M.S. “ SUPERB,” IN WHICH SHE RETURNED TO THIS COUNTRY ON MARCH 21. 


Senn eannnnane vane ven etabemerennoeswense cunems vents seeunsegeanpansatintsssveausenageananen eee 


FTER the launching of H.M.S. “ Eagle" on March 19, Princess Elizabeth went to the small country 
town of Comber to be godmother at the christening of a baby girl, the daughter of a childhood friend. 

On the following day Her Royal Highness made a 200-mile drive through the countryside of Northern 
ireland, visiting Dungannon, Enniskillen and Armagh. At Enniskillen she visited the depét of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, where she saw a reconstructed “ illicit’ still in operation and watched the distilling 
of a bottle of ** Mountain Dew," presented to her by the R.U.C. At Armagh, the Princess took tea with 
guests from all parts of the county. Her Royal Highness left Ulster on March 21, sailing in the cruiser 

H.M.S. “‘ Superb” from Belfast to Greenock, whence she travelled to London. 
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O’CLOCK on a frosty morning in London, 
with a bitter wind blowing out of the north- 
east and the Serpentine frozen from shore to shore, 
is not everyone’s cup of tea. Yet it suits some. It 
brings the all-the-year-round bathers out 
in force, with rosy noses, high-necked 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


content until George shouts back his assurance that 
the morrow will see him the same undismayable man. 
And as the late-comers arrive, swinging with great 
strides or, many of them, doubling across the grass, 


use was created in memory of a schoolfellow. Jacky 
Cooper, who was in the same house at school as I 
and served in the same regiment, was a year or so 
older than I, but was so friendly a fellow that I never 
felt any of the awe of him that even a few 
terms’ seniority can give to a schoolboy. He 





sweaters and flapping arms. Their cheery 
salutations, their brisk cracking of the ice- | 
crust as they hammer it with their naked 


{ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


secangevnne ators 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH 28, 1846. 
AN INDIAN ARMY C.-IN-C., AND TROOPS. 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
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was universally loved and admired both by 
masters and boys, and this though he had no 
particular claim to any unique distinction that 





feet from the diving-board, their furious 
splashings as they take their brief, heroic 
wallows in the forbidding waves can be 
heard almost from one end of the empty 
park to the other. Watching them, a quarter 
filled with horror at their hardihood and 
three-quarters with unenvying admiration, 
one is aware that, even if the last two wars 
had not proved so clearly the contrary, 
there could have been and can be nothing 
decadent with our island race, for all its 
seeming urban softness. These men are as 
hardy as ancient Romans or the Russian 
peasants of the Steppes ; as tough as Vikings ; 
as unbreakable and fiery-hearted as Mussolini 
liked to think himself and his flimsy, brassy- 
voiced legionaries. Yet, out of the water, 
these gallant fellows are peace-loving, law- 
abiding, homely enough samples of our 
ordinary community. Few of them are 
young—“‘ better employed,’’ said Mr. Padge— 
and most appear to be middle-aged or even 
elderly : city clerks or solicitors or retired 
colonial civil servants, one might guess from 
their appearance when once more they have 
clothed their first shivering and then glowing 
bodies with the habiliments of London 
daily life. Yet beneath these sober, work- 
aday exteriors beat hearts fiercer and braver 
than lions. ‘‘ Tyrants and world conquerors,” 
one muses as one watches them, ‘ beware! 
You can never conquer souls such as these.”’ 





And, when one thinks of it, it was the riiaia. 
peaceful city of which these men are a type | 
. : : . , « - . entered the Army in 1794 . 
which in the winter of 1940 first wrote finis inthe é arth (rien) "Réetment which he commanded at Talavera, Barossa, Vittoria, Nivelle 
to Hitler’s dream of world conquest. His and Tarifa. He became Major-General in 1830; and in 1837 proceeded to India 


blitz, for all its furies, broke on _ such 
indomitable spirits like the impotent Atlantic 
waves on a_ great western cliff. 
Goring, once the proud master of 
the all-conquering Luftwaffe, is in 
the dock because of them; Hitler 
and Himmler and little Goebbels in 
their dishonourable graves. And the 
bathers are still bathing, and the 
city they so worthily represent is 
sleeping its long and well-merited 
Sabbath lie-in peacefully around 
them while the frost makes patterns 
on the tightly-closed windows. 

There is manifestly a great 
spirit of friendliness and comradeship 
between these bathers. The bond 
that unites them is not one of age, 
profession or class, or even, one 
suspects, of common tastes, but 
solely that of willingness to enter 
the water on the bleakest day. And 
such a morning as this, it is plain, 
both tests and cements their 
brotherhood. 


sess 


For he to-day that sheds his blood 
(or, rather, his clothes} with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he 


ee 


ne'er $0 vile, { 
This day shall gentle his \ 
condition : \ cuts. . ty deh 
And gentlemen in England | wards, perfectly tigh 
now abed... 


Indeed, I dare say the bathers, like my father in 
the days when he used to coax or drive two shivering 
and reluctant youngsters to the Easter sea's side for 
a matutinal bathe, are-—-the more literary of them— 
in the habit of reciting just such words to one another. 
"See you to-morrow, George! "’ they shout as the 
early-comers leave for their walk home to their pity- 
ing wives and waiting breakfasts, and are never 
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I can remember either at work or games. One 
had only to look, at him to know that he 
was good and straight through and through, 
as frank and honest*and fearless as he was 
charming and kind. He was killed in action 
over the German lines in 1916, and his life 
of promise—for he. would both have inherited 
and merited great responsibilities—was tragic- 
ally cut short, like that of so many others of 
his generation. And one likes to think that 
his friendly, cheerful, lovable spirit lives on 
in this pleasant spot beside the Serpentine : 
it seems as fitting a memorial for such a 
being as anything that could be conceived. 
I never see it, and in summer the happy, 
shouting throng around it, without thinking 
of him, and of that great Christian saint and 
Englishman George Lansbury, in whose term 
of office the pavilion and bathing lido were 
first conceived. No official act of the last 
half-century can have given so much happi- 
ness at so little cost. 

Another reason why I love the bathing 
pavijion on the Serpentine is that it is my link 
with the country when for any reason I have 
to be in London for any prolonged period. I 
like to walk there before breakfast, looking 
across the still glassy expanse of the Serpen- 
tine at the graceful stone bridge, the drooping 
trees, the mysterious, bird-haunted fastness of 
\ Peter Pan’s Island. It is the only part of the 








GENERAL SIR HUGH GOUGH, BART., G.C.B., C.-IN-C. OF THE ARMY 


in command of a division of the Indian Army ; from thence he was ordered to China S 
take command of the British troops during the hostilities with that empire. . . 
has, since that period, 


made 
conducted the whole of the difficult operations on the Sutlej.” 


In | 


\ 

. and obtained his majority 
\ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, and bas \ 
\ 


Park where one can still escape the presence 
\ of the ever-rising walls of concrete that hem in 
and increasingly attenuate the last remaining 
piece of country in the vast, grimy, echoing 
desert of Western London. Here, until the 
Park fills, one still can receive the illusion of 
peace and solitude, and watch Nature undis- 

turbed performing her eternal miracle 





of combining never-ceasing change 
with unchanging constancy of type 
and function—the achievement, so 
satisfying and fulfilling to the human 
heart, in which our modern mechan- 
istic, ideological, unrealist world so 
dismally fails. As I walk by the lake 
my mind is free to travel back to a 
fresher, more serene age, when the 
Park still opened on the fields and 
woods of Campden Hill, when the 
Westbourne brook still meandered 
through marshy meadows to an 
unpolluted pastoral Thames, and 
when the leafy heights of Hampstead 
and Harrow fringed the green 
northern horizon beyond Paddington 
village and the gravel-pits of Notting 
Hill. It must seem strange, no doubt, 
to most of my contemporaries that I 
should have such unprogressive, nay, 
almost reactionary thoughts, even 
when I am in the very hub of 
urban progress. Yet so it is; I 
remain, even in London, incorrigibly 














SIKH SOLDIERS (FROM A SKETCH BY AN OFFICER OF THE BENGAL ENGINEERS). \ 


“The dress of the Sikh soldiers is composed of a chupkum, or coat . . 
yjamas or pantaloons are almost always yellow, loose about the A. and from the knee down- \ 
t ; the head-dress is either a turban or steel helmet, fitting close to the head, with chains, etc.” \ 


+ well quilted, so as to resist sword { 


~ and unalterably a countryman. The 
} day is fast coming, we are told, not only 
when there will be as many internal- 
combustion engines as human beings, 
! when the cement pavements and the 





looks of anxiety on the glowing faces around the 
bathing pavilion change to relief ; there are no back- 
sliders : the boys of the Old Brigade are all true to 
their trust and will take the water this icy morn. 
What joyous shouts ensue! What renewed crackings 
of the ice! What frantic and salutary splashings ! 
One reason why I take a particular interest in 
the Serpentine bathers is because the pavilion they 


neon lights will stretch from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End without a glimpse of barbarous 
green to mar the prospect, and when there will be a 
cinema on the site of every ancient church, mill and 
barn, but when every small boy as well as every states- 
man will enjoy the means of making his own atom 
bomb in his own backyard! And when that happy 
day comes there may be a few more who will think 
as I, Presumably it will be their last thought. 
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THE NEW WORLD HONOURS ITS DISCOVERER: 
DETAILS OF THE COLUMBUS LIGHTHOUSE MEMORIAL. 


IFTEEN years ago the design for a memorial to Christopher Columbus by a British architect, Mr. J. L. Gleave, 
was accepted in open world competition. The memorial takes the form of a mile-long air, and sea, lighthouse, 

and is to be built on a site of 2,000 acres presented by the Dominican Government near the point where Columbus 
first landed in what is now the Dominican Republic: ‘The cost. of the memorial will be approximately £1,000,000, 
to be defrayed by the Republics of America as a-symbol “ of the fraternity and union of America.’’ Recently a 
40-ft. model of the Memorial Lighthouse was exhibited to the public at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The building will have deep slits in the masonry which will be illuminated at night to form a huge cross as a 
landmark for airmen. On the outer walls will be inscribed the names of those who have contributed to the progress of 
the New World. The Dominican Republic intends to begin construction at an early date. A full-length view of the model 
appeared in our issue dated March 16. It will be remembered that the “Santa Maria’’ was Columbus’ flagship. 


LIGHTHOUSE 
COLUMBNS PARK 
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THE 
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. eee enyveeean a ee rRRNMC meee ie SITUATED NEAR THE POINT WHERE COLUMBI 
OF THE FRATERNITY AND UNION OF AMERIC A SIDE-VIEW OF . THE MODEL OF THE COLUMBUS < LANDED IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: A PLAN OF 
MEMORIAL ; THE COST OF WHICH IS BEING DEFRAYED BY THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. \ THE SITE FOR THE MILE-LONG LIGHTHOUSE MEMORIAL. 


‘A MODEL OF THE “ SANTA MARIA,” BY R. C. ANDERSON, } Pg Tega ap ee OE oe eR Ee ee ee ANOTHER MODEL OF THE “‘ SANTA MARIA,” BASED ON 
IN THE ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART, PHILLIPS A FULL-SCALE MODEL OF THE “‘ SANTA MARIA" PREPARED iy THE D’ALBERTIS PLANS IN THE MARINE MUSEUM, 
ACADEMY, ANDOVER. (Reproduced from ‘Christopher UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE NAVAL MUSEUM, MADRID, * ie PEGLI, GENOA. (Reproduced from “ Christopher Columbus : 

Columbu published by the Oxford University Press.) FOR THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION OF 1893. ) Admiral of the Ocean Sea": published by the Oxford University Pres: 


“Yr eoocneugeceovennnncnnnnnnneataannnnnn stats areunsanet \avUuUsapuenenvvnnaveeauenaseaausnnnnanguensouusanaunsaarneneavbonsusnnau suanUnstautonanbuctanuuennnnuensnuenansycsns cassunissscsannauuuyensnnnccsasn out saunannvesnaeutihuanertiAueensuueenuvesnsv0seqsnavesonaategeneenentsvas4usneensens4QQensnn¥QLtnsne4QsngQQUcesnQQeneneunnnnen waUyesennaenvesnnee 


A VIEW OF THE MODEL SHOWING THE DEEP SLITS, FORMING ; WITH HUMAN FIGURES TO INDICATE THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE BUILDING: A VIEW OF THE MODE! 
A HUGE CROSS, WHICH WILL BE ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT. ) OF THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL SHOWING THE CARVED WALLS AND LIGHTHOUSE LANTERN. 
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“VIC TORS, BEV WARE ’”’ 
An itis by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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PROBLEMS AND A SOLUTION. 








~_ — 


: By SALVADOR DE ‘ MADARIAGA.* 





N.B. The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


ENOR SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 
present crisis of the world, has many qualifications 
for the job he has undertaken of warning a world of 


Ostriches and Gadarene Swine, Tigers, Sloths, 
Dormice and Blindworms as to the peril of 
our position, and of attempting to prescribe 
a remedy. He is a Spaniard, with. all the 
ardour and intellectual keenness of his race. 
He is a Spanish Liberal in exile, who is also 
a conscious European, having seen his own 
country from the outside and other countries 
from the inside. He was (like the late 
H. A. L. Fisher) a historian and man of 
letters before he was called to high political 
functions—he was long familiar with the 
inside workings of the League at Geneva, 
and served the Republic as Ambassador in 
Paris and Washington. He cares, he refuses 
to give up hope, but he seldom assists his 
optimism by closing his eyes to unpleasant 
facts. But he labours under two handicaps. 
The first is that books take so long to get 
out nowadays that they can never catch up 
with events ; the second is that the problems 
which face us are so complicated and 
intractable that even a man most brilliant 
at diagnosis, most honest in his exposure of 
the elements of the case, may find himself 
tentative, trembling, and even bewildered, 
when it comes to prescribing a remedy. 

We may come to that later. Before he 
attempts a present solution our author 
makes a remarkable survey, in the light of all 
history, of the events which led up to this 
war, and of its early episodes : coupled with 
a keen examination of the various meanings 
of words (now chucked about as slogans) 
like ‘‘ democracy ’’ and “‘ Fascism.’”’ As the 
book goes on he becomes more and more 
aware that the struggle now being waged is 
between Russian Communism (a mixture of 
Marxism and the old expansionism of the 
Russian Empire) and the West. He speaks 
about Finland ; he speaks about the Baltic 
Republics ; he refers to Russian action in 
occupied countries, now much more obvious 
and widespread than when he wrote. But 
his most illuminating passage is drawn from 
a speech made by M. Molotov in October 
1939, when Britain was already at war with 
Germany: ‘‘‘ The ruling circles of Great 
Britain and France had been lately attempt- 
ing to depict themselves as champions of the 
democratic rights of nations against Hitlerism 
and the British Government has announced 
that its aim with Germany is nothing more 
nor less than the ‘ destruction of Hitlerism.’ 
It amounts to this, that the British and, with 
them, the French supporters of the war, have 
declared something in the nature of an 
‘ ideological’ war on Germany reminiscent 
of the religious wars of olden times. In fact, 
the religious wars agains theretics and religious 
dissenters were once the fashion. As we 
know, they led to dire results for the masses, 
to economic ruin, and the cultural deteriora- 
tion of nations. . . Is it back to the 
Middle Ages, to the days of religious wars, 
superstition and cultural deterioration that 
the ruling classes of Great Britain and 
France want te drag us? ... One may 
accept or reject the ideology of Hitlerism as 
well as any other ideological system—that is 
a matter of political views. But everybody 
should understand that ideology cannot be 
destroyed by force, that it cannot be 
eliminated by war. It is therefore not only 
senseless but criminal to wage such a war as 
a war for the ‘ destruction of Hitlerism,’ 
camouflaged as a fight for ‘democracy.’ ”’ 

I wonder if M. Molotov remembers that 
last phrase now, when he and his partners 
are talking about democracy (in a purely 
Pickwickian or Molotovian sense) all over 
astern Europe. And I wonder whether 
it isn't still possible tor ihc iron curtain to 
be raised which sadly divides us from the 
controllers of Russia. 

There is endless food for thought, for 
hopes, for fears, and for plans, in this book. 


But as for those two handicaps which I mentioned 


Sefior de Madariaga’s Preface is dated 
’”* which is nearly a year ago ; and 


in the earlier : 


“* Oxford, May 1945, 








in his text he refers to events which happened a month Jerusalem— 
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“ WARSPITE,”” CONSIGNED TO THE SCRAP- 
INCLUDING SERVICE 


THE VETERAN BATTLESHIP H.M.S. 
YARD AFTER A GALLANT CAREER OF THIRTY YEARS, 
THROUGH TWO WORLD WARS. 
The “ Grand Old Lady” of the Royal sary, Be the 30,600-ton battleship “ Warspite,” has reached 
m 


the end of a long and honourable career. any historic actions in which she has taken part 
began with her baptism of fire at the Battle of aand, and ended with the bombardment of 
Walcheren in support of the Scheldt landings. news that her career had at last reached 


its close came on March 20 in the following terse Ss ae the Admiralty: “‘ Approved 


s for H.M.S. ‘ Warspite 'to be scra 
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TERMAGANT,” WHICH CLAIMS A RECORD OF 61} Days’ 
WAR AGAINST a 


“ee . 
THE DESTROYER H.M.S. 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE AT SEA, SET UP DURING THE 


The 2200-ton destroyer ‘‘ Termagant” has claimed a new record. as te 

leading to the surrender of Japan she woes at sea centipeauny for 614 a... ‘eat pol pen rine 
by the Pacific Fleet ye service, which sui and food to the wentee—s08 finally 
steamed into Tokyo Bay with the war H. Ms. 4 Jade, es commissioned in 
October 1943, and her ship" $ company say that her last operations sinet Te Japan in the Pacific 
a embrace the longest time that a destroyer has been away from a shore base. 
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THE SURVEY SHIP H.M.S, 
PORTSMOUTH FROM THE FAR EAST AFTER 
FORCES IN THE PACIFIC. 

The 1140-ton = Seavey Ship “ Challenger” is a typical representative of those warships whose 


““ CHALLENGER,” WHICH RECENTLY ARRIVED AT 
“BLAZING THE TRAIL” FOR TASK 


invaluable work is accomplished outside the limelight of publicity. Since the beginning of 

dee wear che hap pavlonaed ervine of vial ecamaae ts te the British Fleet, harbours 

and channeis a!! over the world, includ: 

and New Guinea. Rematy ae Ur 
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or two after that ; and in a Postscript he deals with 
the revolution in outlook produced by the Atomic 





** Victors, Beware.” 
Cape; 10s, 6d.) 


By Salvador de Madariaga. 


(Jonathan 


Bomb. Until the Atomic Bomb arrived he seems to 
have been groping (since all he cares about derives 


ee AOE 


from Rome, 
Athens and 


with its detestation of traditional Europe ? 
know again. But, as things are going, I should not be 
surprised were the organisation to be forced back to 
Geneva. The cards are going on the table with a thump. 


means Rome 
again) after a 


Western Euro- 


DON SALVADOR DE MADA- 
RIAGA, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK “ VICTORS, BEWARE” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Don Salvador de Madariaga has 
been ish Ambassador to the 
United States and to France and 


pean Federa- 
tion. But the 
Atomic Bomb 
has shocked him 
into a wider con- 
ception : he now 
demands “ that 
both East and 
West openly 
and sincerely 


the Assembly of the League of 
adopt the doc- books in ‘Spanish French and 
trine of the total 
subordination 


of national policies to the policy of the 
World Confederation.’’ He now wants ‘“‘ The 
Parliament of Man the Federation of the 
World.” But when I say “ now” I refer 
only to his views when he sent, months ago, 
the last pages of his book to press. What 
does he really think now? + — 

That I don’t know. ‘He is obviously 
not satisfied with U.N.O., which seems to 
him to promise the dragooning of all the 
little peoples (“rightly struggling to be 
free’’) by three great Empires, which toys 
with the notion of an international Police 
Force (from which anybody could rat when 
he found it convenient, just as countries 
walked out of the League), and he finds his 
only solution in “ world-citizenship.”” 

Unfortunately, it isn’t as easy as all 
that. I remember just after the last war 
arranging a dinner-party with the late George 
Lansbury and two young Major-Generals 


’ who had come back from the front anxious to 


avert wars and killing. The question of 
Russia arose : Lansbury said : ‘‘ But won’t it 
be all right if we all love one another?” It 
certainly would; but we certainly don’t. 
The ordinary man on a farm in any country 
wants to stay on his farm, grow his crops, and 
milk his cows; but the extraordinary man 
perpetually gets him under his thumb and 
drags him off to die against other farmers led 
by other extraordinary men who are actuated 
either by mere ambition or by different sets 
of ideas. As I write, I see that the Camp- 
Commandant of Auschwitz has signed a con- 
fession saying that he sent 2,000,000 people, 
mostly Jews, to the gaschambers. Asked 
whether he believed in God, he replied, 
“Certainly not.’’ The remark is a blunt 
German echo of Lenin’s saying, derived, 
I think, from Marx, that “religion is the 
opium of the people.”” We may all put on 
the same sorts of coats, collars and ties, 
and meet round tables: but how can an 
outlook like that be made to square with 
ours? We don’t live in the same world or 
speak the same language. 

But we must, unless we are dilettanti or 
cowards, struggle on. And I confess to a 
certain sympathy with Sefior de Madariaga’s 
obvious hankering back to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. It didn’t work in some 
ways. It side-tracked Manchuria; it was 
ridiculous when it counted votes from obscure 
Central American Republics equally with 
those of Great Powers when the sanctions 
about Abyssinia were in question ; but it did 
an immense amount of good work and it had 
become an institution. There was the frame- 
work ; there are the buildings ; there is the 
record of a partly successful effort. Why has 
it been scrapped, in favour of a new name, 
a new locality, and a new constitution ? Did 
the pressure come from America ; which laid 
its foundations, and left it? I don’t know. 
Or did the pressure come from Russia, or, 
rather, the present Russian Government, 
I don't 
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“EXERCISE MUSKOX”: OPENING SCENES OF A 3100-MILE 
TREK OVER CANADA’S UNCHARTED ARCTIC WASTES. 
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A LINE OF SNOWMOBILES, VANGUARD OF THE “ MUSKOX EXPEDITION, LEAVING THEIR 
\ BASE AT CHURCHILL, MANITOBA, ON THE FIRST STAGE OF A 3I00-MILE TREK. 
ta 
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veNUNUUNUyLAUaNN AMEND UEEANOUUNGUN DEG NDeMNENLNLONNENEN UAUEGENONREA 


ww! r 
THE CREWS OF TWO SNOWMOBILES, HALTED FOR THEIR HOURLY FIVE-MINUTE REST, 


WAVING TO THE PILOT OF A LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION’S AIR SUPPLY UNIT TACKLING TWO. 24-FOOT PARACHUTES 
WHICH HAVE JUST LANDED A 45-GALLON DRUM OF OIL ON A SNOWFIELD. 
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A Canadian Army “ task torce recently set out on a 3100-mile trek, officially christened 
“ Exercise Muskox,” in which they will explore hitherto uncharted Arctic wastes of 
Alaska. The expedition left its base at Churchill, Manitoba, in the middle of February, 
and four weeks later was reported at Cambridge Bay, Victoria Island, having completed 
1000 miles of its journey. The transport backbone of “ Exercise Muskox"’ is the fleet 
of snowmobiles specially designed and built for the expedition. These vehicles, in whose 
construction light-weight alloys play an important part, are fitted with wide caterpillar 
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A MEMBER OF THE ‘“MUSKOX” ‘| 
EXPEDITION DEMONSTRATING THE 
SEVEN LAYERS OF CLOTHES WHICH, 
WITH THE ADDITION OF TWO SCARVES, 
WILL BE THE NORMAL WEAR OF 
THOSE TAKING PART IN THE EXERCISE. 
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LY DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE EXPEDITION 
IN THE RAILWAY YARDS AT CHURCHILL, 


ONE OF THE SNOWMOBILES SPECIA 
DISEMBARKING FROM A _ BOX-CAR 
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IGLOOS WHICH, WHEN 
-MADE NYLON TENTS. 


“ MUSKOX "" TROOPS BUILDING ONE OF THE ESKIMO-TYPE 
TEMPERATURES ARE TOO LOW, WILL REPLACE SPECIAL 


treads enabling them to travel at 30 m.p.h. across the snow-covered countryside, and are 
equipped with heated cabins roomy enough to bunk four men in comfort. Other equip- 
ment includes nylon tents and special clothing, and the men have been fully trained in the 
building of Eskimo-type igloos for occasions when temperatures are so low as to make 
tent-life impossible. The expedition is being supplied by its Royal Canadian Air Force 
section, whose pilots, flying Dakotas, are dropping parachute containers of fuel, food, 
and other requisites ahead of the moving ground force. 
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THE DELHI “VICTORY WEEK” RIOTS. 


AN INCIDENT DURING THE ANTI-VICTORY DAY PARADE DISTURBANCES IN 
DEMONSTRATORS SHOUTING FOR FOOD AND INDEPENDENCE. 


SET ON FIRE’ BY A MOB AS.A PROTEST AGAINST VICTORY CELEBRATIONS: THE DELHI 
MUNICIPALITY BUILDING WHICH WAS ATTACKED BY RIOTERS. 


AN INCIDENT IN CHANDNI CHOWK DURING THE RIOTS: A POLICE-CAR OVERTURNED 
AND SET ON FIRE BY A STONE-THROWING MOB, 


On March 7 crowds rioted in Delhi as a protest against Victory Week celebrations. Damage 
amounting to about £75,000 was done when the mob set fire to the town hall and ory destroyed 
it, together with the central railway accounts clearing , which had been rebuilt recently, 
having been completely gutted during the disturbances in 1942. In addition, two customs posts, 
two electric sub-stations and six fire-engines were totally destroyed. The offices of the Muslim 
League's Official paper “ Dawn” were shut down and it did not appear on March 8 The 

were comgened to open fire on rioters attempting to set fire to the Imperial and Reserve in 
Old Delhi and again when a peene-voutes mob attacked a military police van. As a result, 
three people are reported to have been killed and a number injured. The disturbances were 
followed by a strike of the employees of the local power supply company, which delayed the 
repair of dam mains and’ switch gear. A curfew was imposed and ~— police pickets, aided 

by the military, guarded Chandni Chowk, which had been the Cenfre of the disturbance. 
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THE DUTCH OCCUPATION OF BALI. 


On March 2 Netherlands troops in™ landing-craft, escorted by a Netherlands destroyer, arrived off 
the coast of Bali and an unopposed landing was made. The 2600 men had been sent to take 
over control of the island from the Japanese garrison of 3400. The force was commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel .ter.Meulen, who was formerly commandant of the~Balinese Corps of the Netherlands 
East Indies Army. The Japanese gave every assistance to the occupying force by providing trans- 
port and beach parties, though orders had been given that if opposition were encountered the 
force was to withdraw. Ten days previously a British Military Mission had landed which had 
been welcomed by the people, and though the Javanese are reported to have sent emissaries to 
Bali in the hope of fostering a nationalist movement there, the people received the restoration of 
Dutch suzerainty without undue excitement. The operation was under the over-all command of 
the Allied commander in East Java, General Mansergh. Bali, known as “ the last paradise on 
earth,” has a sufficiency of food, but there is a shortage of cloth. 


Soa 


THE RESTORATION OF DUTCH SUZERAINTY IN BALI: SOME NETHERLANDS TROOPS 
UNLOADING STORES FROM AN L.C.T. AFTER THEIR UNOPPOSED LANDING ON THE ISLAND, 


WATCHED BY A CROWD OF CURIOUS NATIVES: TWO AMBONESE SOLDIERS STROLL 
DOWN A STREET AFTER THE UNEVENTFUL OCCUPATION OF BALI. 


WELCOMING THE NETHERLANDS TROOPS TO A TOWN IN THE INTERIOR WHICH WAS 
TAKEN OVER FROM THE JAPANESE : BALINESE IN HOLIDAY MOOD. 
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THE FIRST SUFFERERS FROM THE ATOM TESTS: BIKINI EVACUATED. 


fa? 4 
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THE LAST CHURCH SERVICE ON BIKINI ATOLL: NATIVES GATHERED IN PRAYER BEFORE THEIR TRANSFER TO RONGERIK ATOLL. AN INCIDENT IN THE PREPARATION OF BIKINI 


IDE by side with the 

large-scale technical 
preparations for the test- 
ing of atomic bombs in 
the Pacific—arranged in 
the first place to begin 
on May 21, but recently 
postponed six weeks— 
there has taken place, in 
mid-March, an event of 
more immediate human 
interest and one in 
which the scale is more 
easily appreciable. 
Bikini Atoll, in the 
Marshall Islands, and the 
shallow water in its 
neighbourhood, are to 
be the centre of the tar- 
get area for the tests. 
With this in view, the 
inhabitants of the tiny 
atoll have been evacu- 
ated and taken some 
109 miles away to Ron- 
gerik Atoll. The post- 
ponement—which was 
announced on March 22 
—is said to be caused 
by the heavy legislative 
calendar of Congress, 
which would prevent 
many Congressmen wit- 
nessing the tests on the 

original date. 


FOR THE ATOMIC BOMB TESTS, ORIGINALLY ARRANGED FOR MAY 21, BUT RECENTLY POSTPONED FOR SIX WEEKS. 


—— sw 


FAREWELL TO BIKINI: NATIVES WAVING GOOD-BYE TO THE ISLAND, DURING THEIR TRANSFER BY U.S. NAVY L.S.T., IN PREPARATION 
FOR THE FORTHCOMING TEST EXPLOSIONS OF ATOMIC BOMBS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE ATOLL. 
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OME of my articles which appear under 
the title “ Aftermath of War” mav 

not altogether fit it, but it could scarcely 
be more suitable to stand at the head of a 
description of life in Germany now. Here 
one sees the aftermath in a sense which, 
though still symbolical, is close to the original 
meaning : the second crop which springs up 
after the grass has been cut. In this case 
it is a crop containing a number of weeds 
after the reaping of battle. For all that has been accom- 
plished in the British zone of occupation by the Army 
and many others, including Germans themselves, the 
prevailing impression one gathers to-day is one of frustra- 
tion. It is nobody’s fault, at least within the zone; but 
countless plans and projects have been defeated or may 
be defeated at any moment by outside events. And 
however much has been or can be done, the recent stagger- 
ing ration reductions are so much more important that 
at the moment other things seem to count little by com- 
parison. The ration cuts are what chiefly affect the 
British zone—there is no change as yet in the British 
sector of Berlin—andewhat the inhabitants of the zone are 
thinking about to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
And they touch our military government at many points. 
{n Germany to-day we are in the process of setting up 
what is, in effect, a British Civil Service, which is 
gradually replacing the officers drawn from the armed 
forces and, above all, from the Army. It is, however, a 
slow process. For a long time, if not as long as the 
occupation lasts, the Army must continue to provide the 
basis of the Control Commission, which it originally formed 
and to which it has contributed a hard-working, en- 
thusiastic, and in some cases brilliant band of men. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the work of the 
Army in Germany has by no means been confined to 


ARMY COMMANDERS KEEP IN TOUCH WITH WAR OFFICE 


On March 20 the second of a series of conferences designed to keep Commanders-in-Chief in touch with 
current War Office policy was opened at the Staff College, Camberley. 
those present : (front row, |. to r.) Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Anderson (East Africa); Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard McCreery (new Commander of the B.A.O.R.) ; Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery (to succeed Viscount 
S. next month); General Sir Claude Auchinleck (India); Field-Marshal Lord Alan- 


Alanbrooke as C.1.G.S. 


brooke (C.1.G.S.); and General Sir Bernard Paget (Middle East); (second row, |. to r.) Lieut.-General Sir 


military government. The Royal Engineers have carried 
out splendid work on railways, roads, and bridges. The 
Royal Corps of Signals have in the past contributed finely 
to the task of rehabilitation. Always there has been in 
our minds the idea that, though Germany was by Allied 
agreement to be prevented from rising beyond a certain 
standard, there would be a steady improvement. We 
told the Germans so, unofficially, if not officially. And 
now we find ourselves faced with a situation in which 
we have to admit that what hopes we have raised have 
been false and that we are unable to see any light. 
To-day everything in the British zone is dominated 
by the struggle for life, the struggle against hunger. In 
the country districts, including the smaller towns, the 
people do reasonably well, but in Hamburg, Hanover, 
and the Ruhr their situation is becoming desperate. What 
it would be like but for the meals provided for the children 
by the Swedes and the Swiss, I shudder to think. Now 
that I have returned I meet many people who say that 
it will improve gradually, but that is mere wishful thinking. 
There is no hope of improvement apart from outside aid. 
The land is thrashed to death, and the average soil in the 
British zone is very light. Manures are very short. 
Nearly everyone has been subsisting with the aid of some 
small hoard, and this is now nearly, if not quite, exhausted. 
It might, indeed, prove that next winter constitutes a far 
more serious problem than that which has just ended. 
There must be a further thinning-out of cattle, because 
food for them does not exist either. And sinee there 
appears to be no serious Black Market, as we have en- 
countered it in other countries which we have occupied, 
and the deliveries of the food by the farmers has all along 
been good, the margin of possible improvement here is 
small, No, 1 see no great hope of improvement inside 
the country, though vegetables will go some way towards 
tiding over the period before the next harvest. 
One of the first effects to be observed has been a drop 


THE SOLDIERS’ 
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Our photograph shows some of 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
TASK IN GERMANY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


in the coal output of the Ruhr. This came so quickly that 
it evidently represented a psychological reaction on the 
part of the miners, but nothing could be more natural in 
view of the fact that the ration was already indifferent, 
and that the miner gave some of the extra quantity of 
food which he received to his family. I fear that pro- 
duction may now continue to fall. This is all the more 
to be regretted in view of the remarkable effort made in 
the Ruhr during the past eight months. Managements, 
engineering staffs, and miners, but miners especially, have 
done a highly creditable job in the dreadful devastation 
amid which they live. .It would be idle to hope that this 
will continue on the same standard. And even if there 
were no food shortage, there would be breakers ahead for 
the Ruhr coal industry. Plants have in many instances 
been kept going only by “‘ cannibalism,” using parts from 
one to put another in order. That cannot continue in- 
definitely. The decision to keep the steel industry down 
to a mere fraction of its former output is comprehensible, 
but it is having economic effects which those who made 
it did not fully foresee. It is only fair to add that the 
British have consistently pressed for a higher level than 
the present, but production is still far below even that to 
which the Soviet has agreed. 

It will be remembered that permission to form political 
parties was recently given and that they will take part 


GENERAL STAFF, AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY. 


in the local elections to be held this year. In typical 
Cogtinental style the Germans have started off with some 
nine parties. In our zone there are three which are 
powerful: the Christian Democrats, Socialists, and Com- 
munists. After them come the Free Democrats, a middle- 
class party which is definitely Protestant and might not 
have come into being at all but for the generally Roman 
Catholic character of the Christian Democrats. There 
are some signs of a revival of the famous old Zentrum 
party, which is also Catholic, but professes to stand to the 
left of the Christian Democrats. At the moment the 
battle appears to be between Christian Democrats and 
Socialists, with the Communists a bad third ; but it is the 
view of the leaders of the moderate parties that hunger 
will increase Communist influence and voting strength. 
Thus the food shortage may play its part in that great 
struggle which is now going on in Europe between Western 
democracy and Communism, to the benefit of the latter. 
Apart from that it is to be doubted whether the German 
people are thinking as much about party politics as the 
party leaders believe them to be. In the view of many 
British observers they are too hungry for that. i 

I have talked of these matters not only with those 
who come in contact with them officially, but also with 
officers of the B.A.O.R., who are merely observers, though 
interested and well-informed ones. It is clear to me that 
they are not taking sides and are in no way interfering 
in the political struggle—which is not, for the reason I 
have suggested, a violent struggle as yet, though more so 
in Berlin than in the British zone, Yet there is one respect 
in which we cannot altogether avoid taking sides. Ii is 
our avowed aim to create democracy in our zone. Demo- 
cracy, as we know it, as 1, who happen to be a Conservative, 
know it, as the present Labour Government knows it, is 
in its essence not a form of election or representation so 
much as acceptance of the will of the people, an agreement 
to refrain from violent sabotage of governments or 
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governmental authorities elected by the will of 
the people. This is not Communist doctrine. 
Therefore our policy of re-education must 
inevitably to this extent conflict with 
Communist ideology. We should be betraying 
a principle which is and ought to be dear 
to us if this were not the case. 

So much for the left wing—now what 
of the right? The Christian Democratic 
Union is a respectable party. Yet just 
because it is the farthest to the right it attracts to 
its banners people much farther to the right, and this 
process may tend to drive it itself farther to the right. 
And should this*make of it a neo-Fascist organisation, then 
it would be contrary not only to our principles, but also to 
our solemn undertakings if we were to tolerate it. I cannot 
pretend to estimate whether or not there is a serious risk 
of this happening. Some observers who appear to be at 
once well informed and unprejudiced, consider that there 
is; others do not. In any case, this situation must be 
watched. In Berlin matters are different. There Com- 
munism, with Russian encouragement, is strong, and there 
the Communists are bent on forcing a fusion with the 
Socialists* which would create a single party. In the 
Russian zone they have already virtually succeeded ; and 
the most instructed British view is that they will even- 
tually succeed in Berlin also. Berlin, divided into four 
Allied sectors, British, American, Russian, and French, is 
a little world of its own, but it has a considerable influence 
upon the rest of Germany. 

How does the intelligent British onlooker serving in 
the forces of occupation, as distinct from the military or 
civilian official, view this state of affairs? I found him 
keenly interested and at the same time not a little dis- 
turbed. He was fully conscious of the two great needs 
in Germany, the filling up of the great economic void 
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A VIEW OF THE CONFERENCE PRESIDED OVER BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 


ay M. Ritchie (Scottish); Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison (Northern); Lieut.-General Sir Oliver 

H. Leese (Eastern); General Sir Mosley Mayne (Principal Supply Officer, India Office) ; — ee 
§ 'G. G. Nicholson (representing C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia); Major: eneral N. M. S. 
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which that country now represents, and the creation of a 
democratic spirit. He realised how closely they were 
linked and felt that progress in both was painfully slow. 
In some cases’ he thought we were a little timid. The 
German Press which has been started under our auspices, 
is, in the German tradition, inteHectually ahead of all but 
a fraction of our own Press, but to our eyes heavy, and it 
is far from adventurous. I think the time has come when 
it should be more so. We have not yet got a newspaper 
covering the whole zone, as the Americans have, but this 
is a matter which may shortly be put right. When this 
zonal paper is established, it should not, in my view, be 
handed over to the Germans under licence for some time 
to come, but should be kept in our own hands and made 
the mouthpiece of our policy. It will, however, need a 
very remarkable editor if it is to be successful, for a mere 
propagandist sheet would be suspect to its German readers 
and would not exercise any serious influence upon them. 

I spoke of our policy. That is the crux of the situation. 
Have we, in effect, a German policy? If so, it requires 
to be enunciated more clearly and forcibly than it has 
been so far. It is high time that questions such as the 
future of the Ruhr should be answered. That of the level 
of German industry is due for settlement. At the same 
time there is need of a clearer economic vision which would 
make it manifest that a largely industrialised region like 
the British zone cannot be run on coal and agriculture 
alone, as is virtually the case to-day. There must be a 
proper balance of subsidiary industries ; otherwise within 
a brief period not only will the necessary material run 
short, but there will be no fund from which to pay the 
producers of coal and food. There will also be widespread 
unemployment. The men on the spot may have made 
mistakes, but their vision is clear. They know what is 
wanted. They are, however, frustrated because there is 
so much which must be decided above their heads and 
decisions are still so hard to obtain. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER RECEIVING | 
THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
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\ FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER AND LADY ALEXANDER DRIVING THROUGH CROWD-LINED ‘ 
\ 

\ 

. 


‘ STREETS TO THE MANSION HOUSE AFTER THE CEREMONY AT GUILDHALL 
Ys 
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+ FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWN 
WHICH GATHERED OUTSIDE THE MANSION HOUSE TO WELCOME HIM 
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\ THE FIELD-MARSHAL SPEAKING TO A HUGE CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED TO WELCOME 
< HIM AT THE MANSION HOUSE AFTER HE HAD RECEIVED THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER WITH LADY ALEXANDER PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR WAY TO GUILDHALI THE FIELD-MARSHAI TAKING THE SALUTE BEFORE INSPECTIN 
IN THE STATE LANDAU PLACED AT THEIR DISPOSAL BY THE KING. ( A GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED BY CADETS OF THE H.A.« 


A 


The City of London conferred its honorary freedom on Field-Marshal Lord Alexander distinguished soldier and his wife were greeted at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and 
of Tunis at a ceremony at Guildhall, on March 19. The Field-Marshal, who was Lady Mayoress, with whom were the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee and other 
accompanied by Lady Alexander, rode to the ceremony in a State landau placed at prominent personalities, including Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Imperial! 
his disposal by the King and escorted by mounted police and the City Marshal. General Staff. and a group of V.C.s who won the decoration while serving under 
The picturesque and impressive procession was cheered by crowds as it passed from Field-Marshal Alexander. The ceremony of presenting the honorary freedom, and the 
Temple Bar along the sanded highway of Fleet Street to Ludgate Circus, and thence * token sword of honour, was followed by a luncheon at the Mansion House, which was 
via St. Paul's Churchyard into Cheapside and King Street to Guildhall. The i attended by a distinguished gathering 
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FIRST POST-WAR BOAT RACE: OXFORD AND 


Marcu 30, 1946 


CAMBRIDGE CREWS. 


OXFORD, ONE OF THE LIGHTEST CREWS ON RECORD, AT PUTNEY IN THEIR BOAT SPECIALLY BUILT FOR THIS YEAR’S RACE ON MARCH 30. 
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THE OXFORD CREW. 
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'R. M. T. RAIKES (BOW), 
TRINITY. 


R. TURNER WARWICK 
(NO. 2), ORIEL. 


- 
rmmermmennnnima 


J. R. W. GLEAVE (NO. 6), 
MAGDALEN. 


Wi vernvanneennnesnnes 


R. M. A. BOURNE (NO. 4), 
NEW COLLEGE. 


J. R. L. CARSTAIRS (NO. 5), 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
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R. EBSWORTH SNOW 
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A. J. R. PURSSELL 
(STROKE), ORIEL. 


P. N. BRODIE (NO. 7), 
ORIEL. 
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Food rationing is possibly responsible for the Oxford crew this year being one of the 
lightest on record.. Their average weight is likely to be about 11 st., compared with 
12°st. 12 lbs. in 1939. This has made it necessary to order a new boat, all the pre-war 
boats being too big for them. It has been built by men who made light boats for combined 
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G. H. C. FISHER (COX), 
FIRST TRINITY. 


M. S. A. WARD (NO. 7), 
CHRIST'S. 





AMBRIDGE, THE HEAVIER AND MORE MATURE CREW, AT PUTNEY IN THE BOAT, 1} FT. LONGER THAN OXFORD'S, USED OVER THE SAME COURSE TO MORTLAKE IN 1939. 


operations during the war. The Cambridge crew are considerably heavier. than the 
Oxford men. They have also had their rationing problems, but they are more mature 
and include men who were in the Forces. The names and positions of the crews given 
above are those announced as we go to press, 
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POLITICAL 
AND 
SOCIAL 
NEWS: 
ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 
RECORDED 
BY THE 
CAMERA. 


. Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council, and 
Lady Latham were among the 
visitors, on March 1° 19, at the first 
meeting of the London County 


Council since the recent elections. 
Alderman hohe Cliff was elected 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Smith Vice- 
Chairman, and Mr. Frank G. Rye 
Deputy-Chairman. Lord Latham 
submitted the names of 1067 
Officers and employees of the 
Council who lost their lives during 
the war, and it was agreed to 
hold a memorial service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, subject to 
the consent of the Dean and 
Chapter, on a date to be arranged. 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED L.C.C. 
THE INSTALLATION OF THE NEW CHAIRMAN, 


QUEEN MARY BEING ASSISTED DOWN A STEP DURING HER VISIT, ON MARCH 23, TO 
THE SOMBED CHURCH OF ALL HALLOWS BY THE TOWER, THE GUILD CHURCH OF 
TOC H. THE REV. P. B. (“‘ TUBBY”) CLAYTON IS SEEN AT EXTREME RIGHT. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL SITTING IN NEW YORK, ON MARCH I9, FOR THE FINISHING 

TOUCHES TO HIS PORTRAIT BY THE AMERICAN PAINTER, DOUGLAS CHANDOR, WHO 

WAS CHOSEN BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO PORTRAY THE ORIGINAL “pIG THREE” 
OF THE YALTA CONFERENCE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT COUNTY HALL, LONDON, AFTER 
ALDERMAN JOHN CLIFF, AND THE NEW VICE- AND DEPUTY-CHAIRMEN. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S GRAVE ON THE BANKS OF THE DWYFOR, EMBODYING THE BOULDER 
ON WHICH HE USED TO SIT ENJOYING THE VIEW OF THE RIVER. 


The grave of Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor has now been completed, to the design of the well-known 

architect, Mr. Clough Winiame Ellis. Situated on the banks of the River Dwyfor on the s 

the elder statesman used to heey 3 enjoying the view of the river, the grave was m 

stone by Welsh masons, Pd a= a boulder on which Lloyd George used to rest. 
completion of the Mea pm was ma by a Service of Remembrance on March 26. 


TRANSJORDAN BECOMES A SOVEREIGN INDEPENDENT STATE: MR. ERNEST BEVIN AND 
oe PASHA HASHIM, PRIME MINISTER OF TRANSJORDAN, SIGNING THE AGREEMENT. 


yA a treaty between Great Britain and pg Government of Transjordan was signed in ) Se 
The the Foreign Secretary, and Mr. A. Creech Jones, 

the British Government; and Ibrahim Pasha H m on 

agreement terminates the British mandate and establishes 

independent State. The territory has been werned by an Arab 

administra under his Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn Hussein. 


Forelen Ofc 


Penalt of the 
Transjordan 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE OF BRITAIN’S FISH SUPPLY: BILLINGSGAT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CaP 
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THE SCENE AT THE APPROACH TO BILLINGSGATE, WITH PORTERS STRUGGLING TO COPE WITH THE RECE 


Our Artist's drawings on these and adjoining pages were made in Billingsgate Market | 
among the busiest scenes witnessed there for many years, during the height of the 
first post-war glut of fish in this country. The first signs of the glut came in the 
early part of this month, when it was reported that the heaviest landings of fish since 


the outbreak of war in 1939 had been made at the main fishing ports, arrivals at | land 
Billingsgate being about double those of the corresponding period last year. In the 

House of Commons on March 21 Mr. Tom Williams, Minister of Agriculture and |  forei 
Fisheries, quoted figures which showed that for the week ending March 9 British ama 
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CRAMMED WITH A POST-WAR 
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GLUT. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN -DE GRINEAU. 
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RECENT GLUT. (BACKGROUND) ONE OF THE 


landings alone were 90 per cent. of the total average before the war—and this 
with only about half the pre-war tonnage of trawlers available. When 
foreign deliveries were added, the combined iandings for that week reached the 
amazing total of 132 per cent. of the corresponding total in 1938. Distribution, the 


GOLDEN FISH WEATHERVANES 
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ON THE MARKET BUILDING. 


Minister pointed out, was not so simple, though every effort was being made to 
avoid waste. Already some 2000 railway trucks had been reconverted from their 
wartime use to the carrying of fish. The Minister's statement followed on reports 
of tons of fish being condemned at Billingsgate owing to delay in distribution. 
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BILLINGSGATE: SOME ASPECTS OF THE COUNTRY’S MOST {| 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


, “ lO @-uP"-ASH Bere 
{LEANING “THE MARKET. ¢ 
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~- __ CHAMBERS 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE MARKET, ILLUSTRATING STORING, PRESERVING, 


The drawings on these pages, made by our Artist at Billingsgate under the rush the Thames to the Market piers, are handled by the famous Billingsgate porters, 
conditions imposed on the Market by the first post-war glut, show several aspects wearing their distinctive round, flat-topped hats, on which they balance incredibly 
of the system of handling the country's fish supplies. The boxes of fish, delivered heavy weights. Business transactions take place in the body of the main hall, in 
in thousands by lorry from the London railway termini and by vessels sailing up which (bottom, right) can be seen dealers discussing quantities and examining 
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Throughout these various 


"official inspectors—keep a constant eye on consign- 
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“ Fishmeters 
ments coming and going, and (top right) examine any doubtful supplies, condemning 


those which they regard as unfit for human consumption. 
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BUSINESS UNDER RUSH CONDITIONS. 
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of fish are opened (top, centre) and “iced up.” 


operations, 
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samples, and a porter carrying a huge halibut out of the hall. 
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distributed are stored (top and bottom left) in the 


vaults and refrigeration chambers beneath the Market, to be dealt with on the 


following day. 


Before leaving the Market for delivery to fishmongers, the boxes 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS =e zm PERSONALITIES IN THE 
OF THE WEEK: ’ \ ‘ PUBLIC EYE. 
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- LORD PONSONBY. DR. A. ALEKHINE 
Died on March 23 aged seventy-five. Died in Portugal on March 24, aged 
Diplomat, author and politician, fifty-four. Dr. Alekhine was the 
Lord Ponsonby was Private Secre- world chess champion. Described as 
tary to Queen Victoria for twenty- one of the most brilliant players of 
five years. He was Leader of the all time, he was world champion 
Labour Party i . the House of Lords from 1927-35, and regained the 
from 1931 to 1935. He was raised title in 1937. Russian by birth, he 
30. became a naturalised Frenchman. 
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M. BIRGER DAHLERUS IN THE NUREMBERG 
WITNESS-BOX DESCRIBING THE “ PEACE PLAN.” 


M. Birger Dahlerus, an elderly Swedish industrialist, 
called by Géring as a witness, helped the prosecution as 
he related to the og 8. how he ee ge Fe a — ue 

to arrange a meeting between ng and seven Britis 
business men in August 1939 in an attempt to avoid war. present the Persian case at the 
\ meeting of the Security Council of 
\ vanannunuuuuucgennnauegeennngnte ———————— vsenavevuouuanenseuseuuonennnntt UN. . hy» Be York. 2g hs 
ne reported on March 25 that Soviet 
troops had begun their withdrawal 
from Persia. f 
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COMMUNICATING INFORMATION TO RUSSIA, 


SENOR F. L. CABALLERO. \ Mr. Fred Rose, Canada’s only Communist M.P., on trial in 
The death took place in Paris on \ \ Toronto, accused of supplying information about munitions 
March 23 of Sefior Caballero, aged \ to Russia, was named by a Russian cipher clerk, Igor 
‘7 \ Gouzenko, as a “ recruiting agent” for the Soviet organisa- 

\ 
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SSO 
‘ M. HUSSEIN ALA. 
'* M. Hussein Ala, Persian Ambas- 
\\ sador to the U.S., was expected to 


—— 


seventy-six. Republican Prime pam, | 
Minister of Spain from September tion in Canada. Rose was arrested on March 15. 
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1936 until May 1937, during the ‘ 
Civil War. When the Civil War 
\ ended he went to France. Laterhe | 
\ was sent to Dachau by the Germans. N 
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MR. R. J. COLMAN. Ps SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE, K.C. 
Died on March 22, aged eighty-four. Of the firm of ‘ British prosecutor in the Nuremberg trials, Sir David 
J. and J. Colman Ltd., of Norwich, and a well-known 4 \ Maxwell Fyfe, demonstrated his great skill during his 
\ collector of paintings and drawings of the Norwich \ brilliant and devastating cross-examination of Géring. 
\ School, particularly those by J. S. Cotman. Held ‘en <% \ Solicitor-General in the Coalition Government, he has 
\ many prominent positions in kg public life of Norwich ‘ \ been Conservative M.P. ay West Derby CarerpeeD 
\ since ’ 
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MAJOR-GENERAL L. C. DUNSTERVILLE. i = “ HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON.”’ 
The death occurred on March 17, at the age of eighty, The death took place on March 20 of Henry Handel 
of Major-General Dunsterville, original of Kipling’s er. Richardson, the Australian-born novelist, in private 
“Stalky"’ and the last survivor of the original : life Mrs. J. G. Robertson. Her first book, “‘ Maurice 
Ke an a _. He rg Pe vemenbenng for his Guest,” appeared in 1908. Her best-known work was 
remarkable adventure wi “ Dunsterforce "’ in the “ h “ag 

Middle East during the 1914-18 war. pe Se Sey 
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i THE NEWLY-ENTHRONED BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER DELIVERING " 
A BLESSING ON THE CITY AFTER THE CEREMONY ON MARCH 18. 


The Right Rev. C. S. Woodward, formerly Bishop of Bristol, was enthroned as Bishop 

of Gloucester in Gloucester Cathedral on March 18 by the Ven. Alexander Sargent, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, acting on a mandate from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
, He became the thirty-fourth Bis! op of Gloucester and made his declaration on the 
\. Cathedral's Coverdale Bible. e was educated at Marlborough and Oxford. 
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\ LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR R. McCREERY. = ie at THE REV. ELSIE CHAMBERLAIN. 
| Lieut.-General Sir Richard McCreery has _ been Smee Sk S syvunnanaunbnnigasagicannnneaenenanuannnneese AAR essansesnsnnnnenNaery } yy Le. ae. he Res been speetetee 
“a plain to is rst woman to ho 
\ 
\ 


The a wm will take effect this summer. Since 
i ational minister of Christ Church, Friern Barnet, 


Austria. His appointment, that of Army Commander, Hill (right), Secretary, are two of the leaders of the B.M.A. to organise a campaign iddlesex. She will be commissioned as a squadron 

is a new one, considered necessary because the C.-in-C to fight certain proposals contained in the National Health Service plan, presented to officer and will perform the ordinary duties of an 
March 21. Fifty-six thousand copies of the White Paper have been distri- R.A.F. chaplain. Her work will be mainly among 
HL members of the W.A.A.F. 


appointed G.O.C.-in-C. the British Army of the Rhine. iN 
DR. GUY DAIN. DR. CHARLES HILL. such a post. Since 1941 she has been the Congre- 
July he has been G.O.C.-in-C. British Forces in Dr. Dain (left), Chairman of the Council of the British Medical Association, and Dr. Charles i 


and wualtacy Governor elect, Marshal of the R.A.F. Parliament on 
Sir Sholto Douglas, is an airman. buted to members at a cost of £3,500. Dr. Charles Hill is well known as the “ Radio Doctor.” 
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THE NEW UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN : 


AMBASSADOR TO THE SOVIET UNION, WHO IS TO SUCCEED MR. 


Mr. John G. Winant, who has been nominated by President Truman as Permanent Delegate 
of the United States to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, has won 
an especial place for himself in the respect and affections of this country for the service 
he’ has done both nations as American Ambassador in London since 1941 and especially 
for the way he lived and worked uninterruptedly in London throughout the air-raids. His 
place is to be taken by a man who is already well known both in England and in Russia 
as an able and energetic negotiator. Mr. Averell Harriman, who is fifty-four years old, 


TO A KEY POSITION IN 
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| 
| 
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WORLD DIPLOMACY. 





MR. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, SINCE 1943 UNTIL RECENTLY AMERICAN 
JOHN G. WINANT AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN LONDON. 


became Ambassador to Russia in 1943. He resigned the position last month and was 
succeeded in Moscow by Lieut.-General Walter Bedell Smith, who will be remembered as 
General Eisenhower's right-hand man in the invasion of Europe. Mr. Harriman is already 
known in London as he was Minister here during the years 1941-43, when his especial task was 
expediting lend-lease supplies. He took part in all the wartime conferences of the heads 
of Governments and the Foreign Ministers. He is a business man and was a great friend 
of the late President Roosevelt, who trained him in political administration 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PAGE OF NEWS PICTURES. 


THE LATEST OF MISS CHICHESTER’S GIFTS TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: ARLINGTON 
COURT, BETWEEN BARNSTAPLE AND LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 
Miss Chichester—already a considerable benefactor of the National Trust by her gifts of Morte Point THE LAKE AT ARLINGTON COURT: THE DONOR WISHES THAT 
and Potters Hill, and of covenants over Woolacombe Warren, has now presented to the Trust the ay *¥ . id 200 SE BE RNTAPESD 
whole of her Arlington Court estate. This lies just off + agp main road, a. shout half-way between Barn- : HE TRUST AS A NATURE RESERVE. 


staple and Lynton. The estate, covering more than 3000 acres, includes nineteen farms and over live at Arlington Court during her life. A considerable part of the West Coun has now been red 
forty cottages. The grounds and woodlands are extremely beautiful. Miss Chichester will continue to to the nation in perpetuity. through similar bondiaetlont. a ay ~ 


RUSSIAN TROOPS ABOUT TO EVACUATE THE DANISH ISCAND OF BORNHOLM WATCHING 
THE DANISH SOLDIERS ARRIVING TO REPLACE THEM. 


THE WARTIME HEADQUARTERS OF THE U.S. EIGHTH ARMY AIR FORCE : DAWS HILL LODGE, Russian pre TX pe eye ay TA A, ne Bh ny Be EE 


HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, FORMERLY THE SEAT OF THE MARQUESS OF Governor, M. Ste: » ont —— to leave had been received pat taoneee. News that the 


a » E - Russians were leaving Bo in response to the Danish approach on the matter was the 
LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOW PART OF WYCOMBE ABBEY GIRLS’ SCHOOL ar oak te jo a E cues the @ capitulation 


PART OF THE LARGE DUMP OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS MOTOR-VEHICLES AT GREAT. MISSENDEN, 
TO BE SOLD SHORTLY BY PUBLIC AUCTION. 
inspect the cars at Great Missenden Covgengaen dump followed the announcement that they were 
by pabic gosten. - ore, ore. erected te pay a z ng Bm sey ; which HOUSING ARMY CARS WHICH WIEL SOON BE AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC: 
Smadium condition will be cilered.in lots of two or three. sogory & CORNER OF THE SURPLUS MOTOR-VEHICLE DUMP AT GREAT MISSENDEN. 





A DEADLY SALVO OF 5-INCH ROCKETS BEING FIRED FROM A UNITED STATES ARMY AIR FORCE PURSUIT AIRCRAFT, A P.47 THUNDERBOLT, DURING A TEST FLIGHT AT DOVER, 
DELAWARE. THE AIRCRAFT 1S CAPABLE OF CARRYING TEN OF THESE HEAVY ROCKETS. GREAT DAMAGE WAS INFLICTED BY SUCH WEAPONS ON MOVING TARGETS DURING THE WAR. 
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NIGHT: A WARTIME R.A.F. TRAINING DEVICE. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, witH OrrictaL Co-OPERATION. 








THE HOURS OF DARKNESS PROLONGED BY MEANS OF COLOUR FILTERS: R.A.F. TRAINING IN NIGHT FLYING. 


During the early months of the war, training in night-flying was sez'ously hampered not 
only by adverse weather conditions but also by enemy action, yet the need for trained 
pilots was so great that it became clear that some method of simulating night conditions 
during the hours of daylight must be devised. The usefulness of dark glasses and the 
canvas “ blind flying hood " was limited by the fact that neither permitted the pilot to 
see ground lights. The solution of the problem was provided by Mr. A. W. Wood, at 
that time a Pilot Officer in the R.A.F., and his brother, Mr. C. H. Wood, a technical photo- 
grapher specialising in colour filter work. They found that by using light filters of a 


different colour in the pilot's goggles and in the windows of the aircraft, nigh 

could be reproduced in daylight training. The schemes illustrated on the ns aoan 
page were used in combination with sodium lamps on the flare-path for training in night 
landings and those at the bottom of the page were used for training in instrument flyin 

and night navigation. In all of them the pupil's view outside the aircraft supresented the 
degree of vision he would have at night and, by varying the density of the filters, ran ed 
from that of bright moonlight to total darkness. The instructor sat either in arr 
daylight or behind amber or pale-blue windows which did not seriously impede his vision 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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NEW volcanic island has appeared about two 

hundred miles south of Yokosuka, the Japanese 
naval base at the entrance of Tokyo Bay. The 
eruption was first seen about a month ago, and aerial 
photographs of the island have now been taken, some 
of which were reproduced in The Illustrated London 
News of March 23. 

There are many records of new volcanic islands 
having appeared in historic times, but few of the 
islands have lasted long. They are formed of 
the piled-up masses of scoria and ashes blown 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS. 
By W. CAMPBELL SMITH, Sc.D. 


not quite a new island, for the Russian charts showed 
an isolated rock on the site. Volcanic activity began 
in 1796 and continued at intervals until 1823. In 
that year the height of the new island was estimated 
as about 1400 ft., but it had dwindled to 850 ft. by 
1873. A fresh eruption in 1883 threw up an entirely 
new island—New Bogoslof, or Grewingk—half a mile 
north-west of the earlier one, and this was visited 
by a party of United States officers in 1884. Further 





up with terrific force by submarine volcanic 
eruptions. There are rarely any lava flows 
to give strength to the ash cone, and unless 
the cone is continually supplied with more 
material the waves soon have it worn down 
to below sea-level. 

One of these new islands appeared in 1831 
in the Sicilian Straits, almost half-way between 
Cape Bon, in Tunis, and Girgenti, in Sicily. 
At this spot no island had existed before, but 
Pantellaria, 30 miles to the south-west, was 
known to be a volcanic island though not 
active in historic times. Perhaps because the 
position of the new island lay near a much- 
frequented shipping route—still more frequented 
in the recent war—its appearance attracted 
the attention of both sailors and _ scientists. 
Many descriptions were written of the stages 
of its growth and decay, and no less than 
seven different names were bestowed upon it. 

The first signs that something -was wrong 
in the locality were on June 28, 1831, when 
a passing ship recorded earthquake shocks. 
Two weeks later one John Corrao, sailing near, 
saw columns of water and steam being hurled 
into the air, and by July 18, on his return 





SHOWING 
SOUTH OF YOKOSUKA: 
ISLANDS WHICH MARK REGIONS WHERE MOVE- 
MENT AND UPLIFT OF THE OCEAN FLOOR HAVE ea ee 
TAKEN PLACE IN EARLIER GEOLOGICAL TIMES. s a 





THE POSITION OF THE NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND WHICH HAS APPEARED 
A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE GREAT ARCS OF VOLCANIC 














It runs from south of Tokyo 
through the Bonin Islands, on through the Marianas 
and the Pelew Islands to the Molucca Straits. 

The new island now being formed 200 miles south 
of Yokosuka appears to lie on the line of this Bonin- 


Bonin-Mariana arc. 


Mariana arc. Forty years ago another new volcanic 
island appeared on this same arc between Sulphur 
Island and San Augustino in the Vulcan Islands. 
The eruption which made this island began on 
November 14, 1904, and continued into the 
following year. 

Many lines of volcanic islands, like the 
Aleutians and the Bonin-Mariana arc, can be 
traced if one studies a good map of the world. 
They are lines along which the floor of the ocean 
has been arched up and volcanic material has 
found its way through. Many of the islands 
which lie along such arcs began, like the new 
volcanic islands of historic times, by the piling 
up on the sea floor of volcanic material. They 
were formed in earlier geological times when 
volcanic activity was greater than it is now. 
The supply of material was maintained by con- 
tinued eruptions, lava flows gave strength to 
the structure, and actual uplift of the sea floor 
in some places helped the new islands to 
survive the attacks of the waves. 

Some of these volcanic islands rise from 
considerable depths. High as they appear 
above sea-level, they would be vastly more 
impressive if one could see them with all their 
base exposed.. It has been estimated that 
the great volcano of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, 
would rival Mount Everest itself in height if 
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THE ISLAND OF KRAKATOA AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE MOST VIOLENT VOLCANIC 
EXPLOSION OF HISTORIC TIMES : A DRAWING FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
OF SEPTEMBER 8, 1883. 


from Girgenti, he found an island 12 
ft. high, with a crater in its midst 
from which showers of scoria and ash 
were hurled. The sea around was 
strewn with floating scoria and dead 
fish. Volcanic eruptions continued 
with great violence, and in August 
the island was reported to be 200 ft. 
high and some three miles in circum- 
ference. Several persons had suc- 
ceeded in landing on it, among them 
Captain Senhouse, R.N., who took 
possession of the island for the British 
and named it Graham Island. The 
new possession was not to remain long. 
Volcanic eruptions died down and by 
December the island had disappeared 
below the sea. There still remained 
a dark rock about 9 ft. below the 
surface marking the vent of the 
volcano, and forming the centre of a 
dangerous shoal where only a year 
before a hundred fathoms had been 
sounded. Some specimens of ash and 
scoria preserved in a few museums are 
the only remains of the short-lived Graham Island. 
Several specimens* presented by Dr. C, Daubeny 
are preserved in the Department of Mineralogy of 
the British Museum together with a copy of the 
Malta Gazette of July 27, 1831, containing an 
account of the eruption. 

A less ephemeral volcanic island of which the 
history is fully known is Bogoslof, or lonna Bogoslova 
(Castle Rock), some forty miles west of Unalaska 
[sland, in the Aleutians. Strictly speaking, it was 


BELOW THE 


GRAHAM ISLAND, 
WATER A FEW MONTHS LATER: 


KRAKATOA AS IT IS TO-DAY: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A PORTION OF THE RIM 
OF THE OLD CRATER WHICH WAS BLOWN AWAY IN THE GREAT ERUPTION 


IN 1883 WHEN TWO-THIRDS OF THE ISLAND DISAPPEARED. 





WHICH APPEARED IN THE SICILIAN STRAITS IN 1831 AND DISAPPEARED 
A DRAWING SHOWING THE VOLCANIC ISLAND 


SHORTLY AFTER ITS FORMATION. 


eruptions occurred in 1886, 1890, 1905, and 1906. 
In the last eruptions two new cones were formed 
between the islands, but both had disappeared by 1908. 

Bogoslof and its neighbours, Umanak and Unalaska 
Islands, lie on the great curving belt of the Aleutians 
which runs out south-west from the Alaskan Peninsula 
nearly to Kamchatka. This is one of many great 
island arcs which mark regions where movement and 
uplift of the ocean floor have taken place in earlier 
geological times. Another of these great arcs is the 


measured from the ocean floor to its 
crest, 13,000 ft. above sea-level. 

By way of contrast with these ex- 
amples of the piling-up of huge masses 
of volcanic material to form veritable 
mountains, the crests of which appear 
as volcanic islands, one may recall the 
terrible volcanic explosion which de- 
stroyed the island of Krakatoa in 1883. 

Krakatoa was the largest of a group 
of islands lying in the Sunda Straits, 
between Java and Sumatra. The islands 
were known to be volcanic— in fact, an 
eruption had occurred there in 1680, but 
for 200 years there had been no activity. 
Then, on May 20, 1883, the volcano 
came to life. Explosions were heard 
100 miles away ; a passing ship reported 
steam and ashes being hurled miles into 
the air. The eruptions continued and 
culminated on August 27 in the most 
violent volcanic explosion of historic 
times. When the site could be visited, 
two-thirds of the island of Krakatoa had 
disappeared. Half the volcanic moun- 
tain of Rakata, 2600 ft. high, had gone. There was 
deep water, in places 160 fathoms, where land had 
been before. It has been estimated that over one 
cubic mile of solid rock had been hurled into the air 
by the explosions. Masses of pumice strewed the sea 
for miles, and the volcanic dust shot 17 miles up 
into the air, spreading darkness over places 150 miles 
from the scene of the eruption, while rain mingled 
with dust showered down on Batavia, 100 miles away. 
Fortunately, Krakatoa was uninhabited. 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS: 
A LOAN EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPES. 
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‘* A WAGON ON THE SANDS ”’ 
BY RICHARD PARKES 


BONINGTON (1801-1828). 








“THE WINDMILL; BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842). 


“ISOLA BELLA”; BY JOHN ROBERT COZENS (1752-1797). 


One hundred and fifteen water-colour drawings—six of which we show above—of 
the English Landscape School round about the beginning of the last century are now 
being exhibited at Messrs. T. Agnew and Sons’ Gallery at 43, Old Bond Street. 
They are from the collection of the late Sir Hickman Bacon, Bart., and are of a 
very high standard and of great interest. Among them are thirty-six Cotmans, 
fourteen Coxes, eleven by J. R. Cozens, two Cromes, thirteen De Wints, fourteen 
Girtins and thirteen Turners. The examples of David Cox and J. R. Cozens are of 
especial interest as showing these artists at, possibly, their best. The Girtins likewise 
are of a very high standard.” Of the artists we illustrate, the following biographical 
facts are not without interest. Bonington received his training as a painter in 
France. He was the friend and companion of Delacroix, who said of him: “ No one 











“STANSTEAD MILL’; BY THOMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802). 


in the modern school, perhaps no earlier artist, possessed the ease of execution which 
makes his works, in a certain sense, diamonds..." He died at the early age of 
twenty-seven. Cotman was, although mainly self-taught, a member of the Norwich 
School, and produced a great number of paintings, drawings and etchings, mainly 
of landscape and architecture in East Anglia, Yorkshire and Normandy. J. R. Cozens 
was the grandson of Peter the Great, his father, Alexander, being a natural son of 
the Czar and an English woman from Deptford. He was a protégé of Sir George 
Beaumont. He was deranged in his ‘ater years and died in 1797 at the age of 
forty-five. . Girtin, who was of French Huguenot origin, was a friend and companion 
of Turner as a boy. He died when twenty-seven years old, and Turner said of him: 
‘If Tom Girtin had lived, I should have starved." 
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FOUR OF. CANALETTO’S FINEST WORKS. 


HE fourmagnifi- 

cent Canalettos 
which we show 
on this and the 
next page have 
been recently given 
by Mrs. Barbara 
Hutton to the 
National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, 
U.S.A., by whose 
courtesy they are 
reproduced. ‘‘ The 
Féte Day’ and 
‘* The Courtyard of 
the Ducal Palace ”’ 
have previously 
been on loan to the 
Gallery, but the 
other two have 
never been exhi- 
bited there before. 
This generous gift ; j 
brings the Gallery’s Nea , é ‘ ey $ 
collection up to the le ateiad dialeesetnee area’ ate a meno 6) Te 
total of six. It is 
probable that these 
four scenes of 
Venice, all of them 
(Continued below, right. 


(RIGHT.) 

“a FETE DAY IN 
VENICE,” ONE OF 
THE FOUR SUPERB 
CANALETTOS 
RECENTLY PRE- 
SENTED TO THE 
WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ART BY MRS. 
BARBARA HUTTON. 


Continued.) 
centring round the of Ner 
Square of St. Mark’s west f 
and the Ducal Ducal 
Palace, were com- fir the 
missioned by Eng- ground 
lish collectors. Two Lion o 
of them—‘‘ The on top: 
Féte Day” and pillar 
‘* The Courtyard of e d 
the Ducal Palace "’ The fo 
—show the fasci- a part 
nating spectacle of exam 
the pageantry artist's 
which marked the the q 
declining years ot Piazz 
the Venetian Re- brillia 
public, and are windle: 
among the largest la three 
canvases painted by lying 
Canaletto. Of the Dogan 
other two, one backg 
shows the west favouri 
front of St. Mark's artists, 
with, above the of Sant 
doorway, the Salute. 
famous bronze paintin 
+orses which pro- once i 
bably once adorned Howar 
the triumphal arch Canale 
Contin 


(LEFT.) 

“THE COURTYARD 

OF THE DUCAL 
PALACE, WITH THE 
PROCESSION OF THE 

PAPAL LEGATE ” ; 

BY ANTONIO 

'\'CANALETTO (1697- 

1768). (CENTRE 

BACKGROUND) THE ATION 
GIANTS’ STAIRCASE. AT W 
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Continued.) 
give him his proper 
name, Antonio 
Canal, was born at 
Venice in 1697 and 
died there in 1768, 
and the majority 
of his artistic life 
was devoted to per- 
petuating the 
beauties of his 
native city with 
extraordinary 
truth, delicacy and 
brilliance of per- 
spective. He visited 
England on more 
than one occasion 
and painted pic- 
tures of Whitehall, 
Vauxhall Gardens, 
Northumberland 
House, Eton Col- 
lege and the banks 
of the Thames. In 
a number of in- 
stances the figures 
in his pictures 
are by Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo. 


ars i AE ' eis (LEFT.) 
———— a a ‘* VENICE, WITH THE 
‘opp: © hePRE Chee e > QUAY OF THE 
~eeer geremvorens OS a ; PIAZZETTA,” A 
a ae e BG ~ CANALETTO RE- 
= te CENTLY PRESENTED 
TO WASHINGTON’S 
NATIONAL GALLERY: 
SHOWING (RIGHT 
BACKGROUND) THE 
CHURCH OF 
S. MARIA DELLA 
SALUT 


of Nero; then the 
west fagade of the 
Ducal Palace and, 
ip the right back- 
ground, the Winged 
Lion of St. Mark, 
on top of the granite 
pillar which was 
erected in 1180. 
The fourth picture, 
a particularly fine 
example of the 
artist's work, shows 
the quay by the 
Piazzetta on a 
brilliant, almost 
windless day, with 
a three-masted ship 
lying off the 
Dogana, and in the 
background that 
favourite subject of 
artists, the Church 
of Santa Maria della 
Salute. These four 
paintings were all 
once in the Castle 
Howard Collection. 
Canaletto, or, to 
[Continued above, right. 


(RIGHT.) 

THE SQUARE OF 

SAINT MARK,” 

ANOTHER OF 
CANALETTO’S E 
QUISITE VIEWS OF 
VENICE AND ONE 
»1F MRS. HUTTON’'S 
GIFTS TO THE U.S. 
ATIONAL GALLERY 
AT WASHINGTON. 








Pn A a 


“ NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. $ 
© eeu Dp O 


FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HIS month we circumnavigate, and find ourselves in a different country almost with 

every novel. The spirit, too, changes every time. The level is high; but I liked 

the Chinese fare best of all. Its flavour is not merely exotic—though the exotic has a charm 
as such—but rare and distinguished. 

Not that Lau Shaw transports us to any kind of ivory tower. On the contrary, he is 
a militant realist. His subject is poverty—the grinding hopelessness of living without 
a margin, and the vanity of self-help. Imagine a twentieth-century Chinese Dickens, 
and you will have some idea of the attitude, though not of the style. 

The hero of “ Rickshaw Boy” (Michael Joseph; 10s. 6d.) might be described as 
a proletarian Everyman. He comes to Peking from his village young, strong and guileless, 
with an iron will to “ better himself” ; and it seems to him that virtue must be rewarded. 
To buy a rickshaw of his own, he works like a galley-slave and saves within an inch of his 
life. Once, twice he reaches the summit, only to be hurled down again. He is robbed 
by soldiers. He is robbed by the police. He is tricked into reluctant marriage with a fury, 
and left a beggar for the third time. Gradually misfortune breaks down his character, 
for he sees that it is no use—even if he had a rickshaw he would die in the gutter when 
his strength failed. The story ought to end badly, but the author has been kind and secured 
him a modest haven, with a second wife whom he loves. 

Though “ well-fed poets ” are dismissed with scorn, there is abundance of atmosphere. 
With Happy Boy we are abroad in all seasons, at every hour of the day and night—in 
streets now thronged with people, now silent as a wide landscape; and this street-and- 
weather painting has great charm. The social picture, often grim enough, is relieved by 
nice observation, and a humour both rich and sly. And the language is full of imagery, 
witty, farcical, poetic—sometimes all three at once. 

‘* The Cross and the Arrow ” (Harrap ; 9s. 6d.) takes us to Germany, though the writer 
is American-born. I recommend his book especially to those who feel disinclined to it ; 
for nothing could exceed the weariness and lack of anticipation with which I opened it 
myself. Sabotage in a German arms factory: a model worker, decorated with the War 
Service Cross, who lights a signal to British airmen—no, it was not the kind of thing I wanted 
to read. But this inquiry into the motives of Willi Wegler proved irresistible, and for 
the simplest reason: it is 
an extraordinarily good 
story. The scale is generous. 
The anatomy of Wegler’s 
action becomes a study of 
his past life, and the lives of 
all around him—of_ the 
Labour Front Leader, the 
Gestapo agent and the 
factory doctor ; of his fellow- 
workers and the woman he 
was to marry. What is their 
attitude to the ruling powers? 
How have the decent ones 
been cowed or deluded, and 
how far do they share the 
guilt ? The movement back 
and forth in time is per- 
fectly managed, and the 
dialogue full of animation. 
In short, though Albert 
Maltz’s technique has been 
used before, I doubt if any- 
one has used it more con- 
fidently or more excitingly. 
His conclusion seems to be : 
the German masses were 
guilty, but their guilt was 
their misfortune ; for resis- 
tance would have been 
possible only to a very good 
and brave man. And then 
only if he were not a young 
man, 

In one sense ‘‘ Appassion- 
ata” (Allen and Unwin; 
gs. 6d.) is a curious pendant, 
for it tells the story of an 
anti-Fascist Italian between 
1933 and 1940. But Mr. 
Franzero’s book has other 
aspects. It is the second 
volume of a trilogy, and if 














OF WARPLANES : 
WHERE THE 
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SURPLUS AIRCRAFT AWAITING 
U.S. ARMY IS DESTROYING THEM 


Reminiscent of war photographs of one airfields after an Allied bombing attack, this photogra’ 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON EPIC IN MODERN DRESS. 


EOWULF ” is one of the high-lights of our literature, yet its admirers must be few 

and far between. It is a strangely confusing poem, even in translation. Gavin 

Bone’s posthumous version, ‘“ Beowuir” (Basil Blackwell; 15s.), aims at reproducing 
its noble brevity, and certainly does much to simplify this tale of heroes and monsters— 
a tale in which, as he remarks in a most helpful introductory essay, “ for some time, 
something is going to happen. For some time, something has happened, and the poet 
is in reminiscent mood. But as for the point when something is happening, that is ex- 
tremely hard to lay one’s finger on.” For all that, this three-nights-entertainment, recited 
in an English king’s court more than a thousand years ago, makes enjoyable reading to-day 
when put into modern verse with scholarly accuracy and a sense of the present. Especially: 
interesting is it to discover the many “ kennings”’ or picturesque alternatives which the 
poet loved to use. A ship was a “ sea-steed ” ; the sea the “‘ gannet’s bath ” ; the sun ihe 
“‘ sky-candle ” ; and one kept one’s thoughts in the “ hoard-coffer of the heart.” This 
is a version which should introduce the grand Anglo-Saxon epic to many who hitherto 
have not known it or have doubted their ability to read it with understanding and pleasure. 

The child in us is usually attracted by picture-books, just as the hunter and collector 
in the child is manifest in looking for birds’ nests. Perhaps this atavistic blending accounts 
for the growing number of Nature books in which illustration plays as big a part as letter- 
press. Whatever it be, satisfaction will result from Walter Higham’s ‘“‘ Birps 1n CoLour ” 
(Collins ; 25s.), in which every one of the 89 pictures which are its main feature has been 
secured by modern colour photography. To say that each one is perfect would be foolish : 
colour photography and colour printing are as open to variation as any other process. 
In this case the reds are the chief culprits. But that is almost to cavil. These pictures 
bring the birds before us in marvellous fashion. The text, too, is encouraging to the 
amateur. It tells him much about photographing birds in their haunts, more about attract- 
ing them to his garden, and provides factual information which should enable him to recognise 
them, their nests and eggs. 

Mr. Higham keeps budgerigars. Mrs. Gertrude Lintz keeps chimpanzees, orang-utans 
and gorillas. In “‘ Animats Are My Hossy” (Museum Press; 15s.) she explains how, 
starting with a kennel of St. Bernards, she went on to pigeons, rabbits, guinea-pigs and 
owls, and then, the anthro- 
poid apes. These she taught 
to wear clothes, sit at table, 
scrub floors and act as 
nearly like human beings as 
possible. Of the three great 
apes, she says, the chimpan- 
zee suffers least in captivity, 
because he bas a great talent 
for adapting himself. The 
gorilla suffers most: ‘“‘ so 
far, not one has reached 
full maturity, or bred, in 
captivity anywhere in the 
world.” She claims that 
her bringing up of two 
gorillas under nearly normal 
conditions has increased our 
scant knowledge of them 
and reversed many scientific 


guesses. 
So back to the picture- 
books. Cecil Beaton was 
sent to India and China by 
the Ministry of Information 
to take photographs. Many 
will recall his book “ Far 
East,” in which he told of 
that wonderful adventure. 
It was illustrated: but not 
a tithe of the pictures he 
made could be included. In 
“An InpIAN ALBUM” and 
“Cuingese ALBuM” (Bats- 
ford ; 12s. 6d. each) we have 
page upon page of wonderful 
photographs of people and 
places. He shows us India 
from the mossy coolness of 
Simla to the sweltering 
villages of Bengal, from the 
coral city of Jaipur to the 
holy Mecca of Benares. 
He tells us that he returned 


couP D&E GRACE ON AN AIRFIELD IN GERMANY, 
WITH EXPLOSIVES. 
was ten on over Landsburg 


THE 


Airfield, Germany, 


you have not read the first jem 

J re the U.S. Army is d some 5000 surplus lanes. To save man- accelerate 2 Se. the alrcraft are being : A 
(as I have not) you lose a  Gestroyed by explosives, 30" tbe. “of TNT. being used for each ‘plane. Useful scrap metal is salvaged, and the gutted remnants of the aircraft from China with thousands 
great deal. The house in can be seen scattered all over the airfield in the picture. of photographs: and to 
Piedmont, the crowd of look at the hundred or so 


relatives, the musing recapitulations mean very little, for all their artistry, if one has dropped 
in at this stage. Then there is the love interest ; Serge Ferrero, living in London with a dull 
English wife, becomes enamoured of a married woman. If any love-affair can be outmoded 
this one is ; and the ‘‘ notes on love” which drive Isabella to despair will move an English 
reader to smile. But the politics are much livelier. Serge, an intellectual, hates Fascist 
rule ; on the other hand, he despises action and “ political martyrs.” His fellow-countrymen, 
he says, are so intelligent and detached that Mussolini only amuses them. The outcome of 
this intelligent am t is gh. Yet we understand his feeling, the per- 
vasive feeling, of helplessness, and even when he takes the Fascist side over Abyssinia there 
can be no surprise. For nearly all his countrymen are doing the same; and as 
Machiavelli pointed out long ago, “in this world there are none but the vulgar.” Even 
the intellectual Serge is a kind of Everyman; and so he interests us despite his literary 
airs and naivetés. 

Nora Lofts returns us to England, in the year 1817. And a more deft, exciting or pleasing 
tale you could hardly find. ‘ To See a Fine Lady” (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) is about 
a dairymaid who rejects a humble lover on principle, and is rewarded with a young squire. 
Her principle is on no account to endure the hardships of a labourer’s wife. But leaving 
out the moral, this tight, brisk Araminta, her trials and triumphs, her sufferings on a night- 
mare farm and happy release, make up a story as fresh and competent as she is herself. 

In “ Claudia” (W. H. Allen; 9s. 6d.) we have a first taste of “ the best-loved girl in 
America.” Why Claudia and her young husband swept all before them is plain to see. 
They adore each other ; they are not highbrow ; they are impulsive and humorous and on 
the side of the angels. Rose Franken has not encumbered them with a plot ; their happy 
married life is thrown open to us in a series of episodes, which might go on for ever—and 
which, in crossing the Atlantic, have acquired a social interest as well. 

Dean Alington takes us on a Hellenic cruise, enlivened by kidnapping. The company 
on shipboard is very chatty, and the brigands no less agreeable. For those who like a mild 
brew, “ Archdeacons Afloat " (Faber ; 7s. 6d.) will be pleasant drinking. 

It is sad to think that we are parting from Appleby—if ‘‘ Appleby’s End " (Gollancz ; 
7s. 6d.) is in sober truth his last bow. But at least his final appearance is a riot. Under the 
mask of detection, Mr. Innes has let fantasy run amok. Dead men “ set” like turnips, 
domestic animals turned to stone, the tales of a forgotten novelist coming true—a whole 
brood of Ravens in the Manor, and at its gates a tribe ot rustics earthier than Cold Comfort 
Farm—it is all quite crazy, lavishly ingenious and extremely good fun. K. Joun. 








in “ China Album ” is to believe this possible, for subjects and scenery alike seem unending. 

Some of those which appear, and others which were not included, have been selected to 
illustrate Harold B. Rattenbury’s book, “* Face to Face Witn Caina " (Harrap ; ros. 6d.). 
The author first landed in China in 1902 as a Methodist missionary. He speaks the 
language, has travelled widely and has a deep admiration for the Chinese people. His 
book is an attempt “ to make a threefold pigture of the similarities and contrasts between 
China and the West.” To that end he ls the reader first to look at China through 
the photographs, then to study fifteen pictorial charts designed by the Isotype Institute, 
and finally to read the text. All three are fascinating: all help towards a fuller under- 
standing of China and her millions. 

“ Over a period of years the author has caught many thousands of trout and a blank 
day is never now his lot.” This sentence on the jacket of “ ANcLiInc ror Brown Trovt,” 
by A. R. Harris Cass (Herbert Jenkins ; 8s. 6d.), might well cause many a would-be reader 
to throw the book aside. For who is there, even among the most expert, who has not 
known what it is to “ burn the beck " occasionally ? It would be a pity, however, if the 
book did go unread. It is full of hints and practical advice, from buying a rod to cooking the 
catch. Mr. Cass’s view regarding flies is “ restrict your collection to the narrowest limit, use 
a small fly, rely on the hackled type and, above all, study the hackles.” He himself seems 
to depend solely on Pheasant Tail, Tup’s Indispensable, Blue Upright and Black Gnat. 

The novice may wonder at this ; the more so if he has just read T. H. Barnes, who, in 
* Catcuinec Trout ” (Herbert Jenkins ; 6s.), says “ I use as large a fly as I can,” and goes 
on to give a list of fifteen wet flies, not one of which is mentioned by Mr. Cass. Colonel 
Barnes originally intended his book for young people only—children between the age of ten 
and sixteen. That in no way militates against its helpfulness to the novice of more mature 
years. Among other things, the author gives an interesting sidelight on trout “ territory.” 
Many people know that birds are jealous of a certain territory and will brook no interlopers. 
Apparently the same applies to trout. Colonel Barnes writes : 

“ Trout fight like mad. I watched a two-year-old tame hatchery trout, freshly put in 
the water, trying to come into a pool occupied by a two-year-old native brook trout, which 
I could distinguish by its noticeable large red spots. The brook trout went right across 
the surface of the water with its mouth open every time the hatchery trout tried to enter 
the pool. I sat down on the bank and watched these two fighting together for twenty-five 
minutes, and when I left they were still at it hammer and tongs.” 


Both these trout books make one itch to get out with a rod. W. R. Catverr. 
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You can depend an him 


The Austin Dealer organisation is now everywhere re-established 
and at your service. If you are thinking of buying a new car, 
consult the Austin Dealer for your area. He is the best man to 
advise you in choosing from the Austin post-war models and 
can tell you when, in the present circumstances of demand 
exceeding supply. you should place your order. 


x As with the Car, so with 
the Dealer Organisation... 


AUSTIN — you can amen on &! on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD -: LONGBRIDGE - 
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j Rt The Man’s Shop still offers the finest quality. The 


choice is not so wide as we would like, but the quality 
is there—always. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
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Planning ahead 


with the Doetor 


thirty miles from any medical 
control area. Medical gases 


Before an enemy air raid 
occurred on any part of Great 
Britain, The British Oxygen _ needed for administration 
Company Ltd. had made | could be quickly obtained 
plans which would aid the | whilst a raid was still in 
medical profession in the | progress. The valuable time 
succour of the injured. | of the doctor was saved. As 
Supplies of oxygen and ni- | in war so in peace, this 
trous oxide were strategically | Company is constantly seek- 
placed throughout the | ing ways in which it may 
country so that these essen- | assist him in the relief of 
tial gases were not more than | suffering. 





The British Oxygen Company Limited 
Lenden and Branches 














DURING THE WAR... 
CEOS CERCA 


.«- AND AFTER - ++ 
se AICI IH 


Since 1911 exhaustive tests by Ford have 
always proved that Champion Plu: - are best 
suited to their requirements—for engine 
efficiency, petrol economy, absolute depend- 
ability. So—follow Ford example. Always 
use Champion. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 
The shotte of te Britsle Ms daly 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDX. 














SECURITY 


can be assured against every 
climatic change, very simply, 
by wearing 


THE BURBERRY 


PROOF WITHOUT HEAT — 
WARM WITHOUT WEIGHT 


A security most healthful 
and comforting. A gilt-edge 
security and unsurpassed 
for long service. 






In spite of present - day 
limitations of supplies, a few 
== aa Burberrys are available 
—¥ from time to time. 


SuURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 


— 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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instant get-away, real staying- 
power and lightning response to 
controls, are bred-in-the-bone 
characteristics of ® cars: The 
new “‘TC”’ Series Midget faith- 
fully maintains the @ tradition. 
Price . . £375. 0. Od. ex Works 
(plus purchase tax £104. 8s. 4d.) 


THE @) CAR COMPANY LTD. ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, BERKS. iN =) 
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WANIDAILIIE 


PN 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 






This new-model adjustable 
table-lamp has the beauty of 
simple lines and the practi- 
cability of an engineering 
job—a_ typical Cornercroft 
design in fact, 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cormercroft itd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 














MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Led. 
Vale of Bardsley - td sn 
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Help in the aftermath of War 


The toll of the war-years has tired us 
all. Many of us would like to relax 
a little, and most of us are looking 
forward to little pleasures, and com- 
forts half-forgotten — like Horlicks. 
Horlicks is kind to those who need 
unbroken sleep, that prime restorer of 
careworn nerves. But although as 
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much as possible is going into the 
shops, many more people are asking 
for it to-day — and meanwhile, Forces’ 
and hospitals’ needs must still be met, 
milk is still scarce, men and materials 
are both still short. If you find 
Horlicks hard to get, remember these 








£Viyella” — 


surely be a pe 














‘Viyella 


When there are cricket boots again, and flannels can 
be cleaned forthwith! 


it’s hot, warm when it’s not. 





























TO THE RETURN OF 





Regd. 


DUCK-COLLECTING 


When you have comfortable 
the Sports Shirt that’s cool when 
Then there'll aire 43 

Bee) mous } 





ace on! 
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Tek 


HARD TO GET 


BECAUSE IT’S 


HARD TO BEAT 





The toothbrush 


you can trust 


* 





errr 2/- Plus Purchase Tax Sd. 
NYLON ..cceces 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 1.16 
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=> “Be prepared” means “ biscuits 
They don’t need cooking, and they quickly renew energy. 
‘Be wise” means ‘‘ Weston Biscuits.” Made from the finest 
ingredients obtainable, they are baked in the inimitable 
Weston way that means crispest delight. A favourite 
choice to-day is Weston Rich Digestive, |/4d. a pound. 


Weston 

















Bananas are back for 
the children again, 


travel abroad is allowed 





again, men conductors 
are clipping our tickets 
again, and another glad 
sign of normal times 
will be the return of 
Kia-Ora fruit drinks. 





Kia-Ora— 
Means 


Good Health 
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: CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of w a mutilated 
literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


condition or in any unduthorised cover by way of Trade. or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising 
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GLOSTER METEOR AVRU TUDOR I-ATKLIN a ARMSTRONG 
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pop bv Tue Intusrratep LoNpon News AND SKETCH , rad ‘ ? Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 SATURDAY 
" 1 Ma tered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y t Office, 10% 
i ' I edin, N.Z mia 
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